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THE BATTLE OF SALAMIS 
By William W. Goodwin 

IN 1 885 I published an article on the Battle of Salamis, which was 
the result of frequent visits to Salamis and the Attic shores opposite 
the island, made during my residence in Athens as Director of the 
American School of Classical Studies in 1 882-1 883. * The view of 
land and water which these memorable scenes present to-day is essen- 
tially the same as that on which Xerxes looked when he took his seat 
on Mt. Aegaleos on that eventful September morning in 480 B.C. which 
decided the fate of Greece. The barren island of Psyttaleia, one of the 
central points in the battle ; the rough Silenian rocks, at the end of the 
long sharp point of Salamis, where "Artembares, leader of ten-thousand 
horse," 2 found his grave; the hill on which the town of Salamis stood, 
in its commanding position, boldly projecting into the bay ; the rocky 
and inhospitable coast of the mainland of Attica, with its steep height 
of Aegaleos rising opposite the town; the bright clear waters of the 
straits of Salamis, still as ready as of old to change from a glassy calm 
to a lively swell in the morning sea-breeze ; 8 — all these are still familiar 
sights to every one who sails or rows from the Piraeus over to the bay 
of Salamis. 

In the article of 1885, my chief object was to show that the common 
account of the battle, supposed to be founded on Herodotus, according 
to which the greater part of the Persian fleet was brought into the straits 
of Salamis during the night before the battle, and drawn up along the 
Attic shore before daybreak, is entirely wrong, and that the Persian 
fleet did not enter the straits until just before the battle began in the 
morning. I also maintained that Herodotus did not intend to give this 
view of the Persian movements. Most modern writers suppose the 



1 Papers of the American School of Classical Studies in Athens, Vol. I, pp. 239-262. 

2 Aesch. Pers. 302. 

3 Plutarch, Them. 14. 
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J 6 William W. Goodwin 

Persian ships to have been drawn up (often in three lines) directly 
opposite the Greeks, extending from the entrance of the gulf of Eleusis 
almost to the entrance of the Piraeus. Indeed it is generally assumed 
that the principal movement by which the Persians hoped to cut off the 
escape of the Greeks from Salamis, after Xerxes had been deceived by 
the crafty message of Themistocles, consisted in bringing a large part of 
their fleet into this position. It is said that, under cover of the night 
and without the knowledge of the Greeks, they rowed several hundred 
ships quietly through the narrow passages between the Attic coast and 
the two opposite points of Psyttaleia and Salamis, and formed their line 
along the main land, until their northern wing was pushed beyond 
Aegaleos so as to close the passage into the gulf of Eleusis. 1 If this 
movement, which is commonly supposed to be an essential feature in 
the account of Herodotus, is once admitted, the plan of the next day's 
battle becomes very simple. The Greeks, who had spent the night on 
shore at Salamis, would have embarked on their ships soon after day- 
break and formed their line in the bay of Salamis directly in the face 
of the enemy ; so that little would have remained but for each fleet to 
advance a few hundred yards and engage the opposite enemy. It is 
therefore the fundamental question whether this night movement of the 
Persians really took place, — whether, in short, the Persian fleet entered 
the straits of Salamis at all before the morning of the battle. 

Since the publication of my article on Salamis, I have been unex- 
pectedly gratified by many expressions of approval from scholars of 
high authority. I may mention Professor Percy Gardner, of Oxford, 
who in his New Chapters of Greek History, Clarendon Press, 1892, 
gives a conspicuous place to my argument on the site of the battle ; 
Dr. G. B. Grundy, of Oxford, who warmly approves of my view of the 
battle, but thinks that Herodotus gives a wrong account of it f Dr. A. R. 



1 Grote, V, p. 172, says: " During the night, a portion of the Persian fleet, sailing 
from Peiraeus northward along the western coast of Attica, closed round to the north 
of the town and harbour of Salamis, so as to shut up the northern issue from the 
strait on the side of Eleusis." See Grote's map, with the Persian fleet in three lines. 
See also Cox, Hist, of Greece, I, p. 534, and especially the opposite map, with the 
supposed positions of the two fleets marked. Curtius, Griech. Gesck. II, p. 69, 
though he is less explicit, seems to take the same view. 

2 Journal of Hellenic Studies, XVII, 230-240. 
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Munro, of Oxford, who refers to my article and agrees with its general 
conclusions, while he rejects the opposing view (as he deems it) of 
Herodotus ;* and especially A. Milchhofer, Erlduternder Textzu Curtius 
u. Kaupert's Karten von Attika, Berlin, 1895, VII-VIII, pp. 26, 27, 
who not only agrees with me in regard to the topography of the battle, 
but also thinks that the language of Herodotus can, without emendation 
or forcible interpretation, be reconciled with that of Aeschylus. Dr. 
Evelyn Abbott, in his History of Greece (London, 1892), Part II, p. 184, 
places the right wing of the Persians, just before the battle, outside of 
the outlet between Salamis and Attica, referring to my article as showing 
the improbability of the common view. Thirlwall appears not to have 
thought of the Persians being in the inner bay at all. He says (II, 301, 
ed. of 1838) : "One line stretched from Cynosura to the Attic port of 
Munychia." Holm, Hist, of Greece, II, p. 63, note (Engl, trans.), after 
remarking that he has not seen my paper, says : "I confess that I do 
not think the question as to the position of the Persian ships at the 
beginning of the action has been satisfactorily determined." In the 
text he had taken the common view. 

I must refer with special interest to an elaborate essay on the battle 
by Lieut. Pericles Rhediades of the Royal Greek Navy, who was sta- 
tioned for a long time at the navy-yard just north of the hill of Salamis, 
where he had ample opportunity to study the. topography in the light 
of all the ancient authorities. He unhesitatingly approves my general 
view of the battle, and I have now modified this in some important 
details in conformity to his high authority. 2 

The only expression of disagreement with the views of my article 
which I have seen is in the paper on Herodotus 's Account of the Battle 
of Salamis, in the Transactions of the American Philological Associa- 
tion, Vol. XXXIII (1902), pp. 127-138, by my friend, Benj. Ide Wheeler, 
President of the University of California. I shall have frequent occasion 
to allude to this carefully written paper in the following pages. 

Several objections to the common view of the battle suggest them- 
selves at once. 



1 Ibid. XXII, 325-332. 

2 "H iv XaKa/uvi vav/nax^i dirb vavTiicrjs kclI l<TTopiKTj$ d7r6^ews, farb ItepucXiovs 
A. 'Pe&ciSou, dvdvTroir'KoLapxov rod BatrtXeiov Navrucov. *Ev Kdfyais, 1902. 
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i . The straits and bay of Salamis are very narrow at some points. 
The passage between the shore of Attica and Psyttaleia is less than 
4000 feet wide. The foot of Aegaleos is hardly 4500 feet from the 
point of Salamis, and hardly 3500 feet from the island of St. George in 
the bay north of the town. Moreover, this last passage is broken by a 
large shoal, which must have been not only very dangerous in night 
navigation, but also a serious obstruction to naval movements, practi- 
cally reducing the width of the channel here to about 1800 feet. Can 
we now believe that the Greek fleet was allowed to form quietly in line 
of battle in the two passages last mentioned, in the very face of the 
Persian fleet hardly half a mile distant? It is here a most important 
point, that our eye-witness, Aeschylus, distinctly implies that it was 
only after the Greeks had rowed forward some distance from their first 
position that they were seen by the Persians. 1 Themistocles, we are 
informed, harangued the Greek crews on the shore of Salamis after day- 
break, when (on the common theory) the enemy's fleet must have been 
in plain sight just across the bay. After this the Greeks embarked; 2 
then, after waiting for the arrival of the Aeginetan trireme sent the day 
before to summon the Aeacidae from Aegina to their aid, 8 or (as Plutarch 
relates) for the morning sea-breeze to blow, 4 they began their advance. 
Is it likely that the Persians, who if they were within the straits were 
there eager to capture the Greek fleet, which they believed to be 
anxious to elude them by flight, would have lost this opportunity to 
anticipate the Spartan tactics at Aegospotami 5 by seizing the Greek 
ships while the crews were getting ready to embark, or would have 
failed at least to attack them before their line of battle could be formed ? 

2. It is agreed on all hands that the Persian movement, whatever it 
was, by which the Greeks were actually surrounded and their escape was 
cut off, was executed by night so secretly and silently that none of the 
Greeks at Salamis suspected it until they heard of its accomplishment 



1 Aesch. Pers. 398: dows 5£ irdvres fj<rav iic<f>aveis Ideiv. This point is strongly 
emphasized by Loeschke, Jahrb. d. PkiL, 1877, PP« 2 9> 3°> an d by others, especially 
by Rhediades, pp. 30, 31. See below, p. 96. 

2 Herod. 8, 83. 

3 Ibid. 64; 82. 

4 Plut. Them. 14. 

5 Xen. Hellen. 2, 1, 27; Grote, VIII, p. 296. 
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from Aristides and afterwards from the Tenian deserters. 1 Can we 
conceive of such carelessness on the part of the Greeks at this momen- 
tous crisis, that the long line of Persian ships could have passed directly 
by their camp and within hearing distance of the town of Salamis with- 
out attracting the least attention? 2 Aristides, it will be remembered, 
returning from exile at this critical moment, made the passage from 
Aegina to Salamis during this night with great danger, and immediately 
informed Themistocles that the Greeks were completely shut in by the 
enemy. Themistocles saw by this that his stratagem was successful, as 
he told Aristides. But he shows by his language (as Herodotus 8 reports 
it) that he had no information on the subject before the coming of 
Aristides : if, however, the chief Persian movement had been made 
within the bay of Salamis, it could never have escaped his vigilance. 
Aristides was then introduced to the council of the Greek commanders, 
to whom he told his story, saying that he had come over from Aegina 
and had with great difficulty eluded the blockading ships of the enemy, 
for the whole Greek encampment was encompassed by the ships of 
Xerxes. 4 Plutarch quotes Aristides as saying : " The sea about us and 
behind us is full of the enemy's ships" ; 5 and he himself relates that the 
Persian ships " sailed out by night, and surrounded and beset the straits 
on all sides and the islands." 6 It seems to me that the expressions of 
Aristides, like those of Herodotus and Plutarch, plainly refer to a 
blockade of both outlets of the bay of Salamis, so that the escape of 
the Greeks was completely cut off on the north as well as on the south ; 
and to the stationing of ships at other points around Salamis. But they 



1 Herod. 8, 82; Plut. Them. 12, Arist. 8. 

2 The important question whether there was bright moonlight on the night before 
the battle is discussed later. See pp. 88-91, below. 

3 Herod. 8, 80. 

4 Herod. 8, 81 : <f>&iievos 0- Alyivrjs re rficeiv Kai frftyis iKtrXuxrai \a0wv robs 
itrop/JL^opras ' ir€pUx c(T ^ aL T^P 7r ^ ,v T ^ (TTparbiredov rb 'EWyvucdp vwb rwv veu>v tG>v 
E<fp£ew. 

5 Plut. Arist. 8: t6 yap iv KikXy Kai Karbiriv r,5r) iriXayos ifJuriTr\r)<rTai veCbv 
voKefxiojp. 

8 Ibid.: cJs yhp al (3ap(3apucal Tprfpets vtiicToip dvaxOeTaaL ical Tr€pi(3a\ov<rai t6v re 
irbpov iv kijk\({J Kai ras pfoovs Kareixov, otidevds Trpoetdfrros r^v KtiK\ia<np, fjicev 6 'Apt- 

<TT€l5r}S, K.T.X. 
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cannot reasonably be made to imply anything like filling the straits of 
Salamis themselves with Persian ships. 

3. Aeschylus, Herodotus, and Plutarch concur in the statement that 
Xerxes landed a body of Persians on Psyttaleia because he thought that 
this island would be a central point in the sea-fight. 1 This certainly 
implies that he expected to meet the Greek fleet at the southern outlet 
of the straits, by which he thought it would attempt to escape. If he 
had formed his plan to pen the whole Greek fleet into the bay of Sala- 
mis by stretching his own ships through the straits beyond Aegaleos, he 
must have expected that the battle would be fought in the inner bay ; 
and nothing short of a successful breaking of his blockade by the Greeks 
could have made Psyttaleia the scene of a serious contest. Aeschylus 
and Herodotus 2 agree that the Persians on the island were to save 
Persians and slaughter Greeks who might be driven ashore there in the 
battle. Herodotus speaks of the probability of both men and wrecks 
being brought there, since the island lay directly in the line of the 
expected battle. 8 Plutarch says expressly that about Psyttaleia appears 
to have been the scene of the greatest struggle and the hardest fighting. 4 

These general considerations, I maintain, fully justify us in rejecting 
the idea that the Persian fleet passed the straits during the night, unless 
we find the most positive testimony in proof of such a movement. Let 
us now examine the 'testimony on which our view of the battle must be 
based. 

In Aeschylus we have not only an eye-witness of the battle, but 
probably an actual combatant. According to Ion of Chios, 5 a friend of 
Aeschylus, Pausanias, 6 and the Medicean Life of Aeschylus, 7 the poet 



1 Aesch. Pers. 441-464; Herod. 8, 76; 95; Plut. Arist. 9. 

2 Aesch. Pers. 450-453; Herod. 8, 76. 

3 Ibid. : iv yap dr) trbpip ttjs vavpax^ ttjs peWotio-rjs taeadat Zkcito i) vrjcros. 

4 Plut. Arist. 9: 6 yap irXetirros tadicrpjbs rdv ve&v Kal ttjs pdxys T0 Kaprep&ra- 
top loi/ce irepl rbv t&itov iKeivov yevicrdai. 

5 Schol. on Aesch. Pers. 429: "Iwv irapeivai Aicrx^ov iv tois SaXa/Atwa/cots <prjai. 
Plutarch, De Prof, in Virt. 8, tells of Aeschylus talking familiarly with Ion at the 
Isthmian games. 

6 Paus. I, 14, 5: Kal irpb * ApTepucrLov ko.1 iv 2a\apuvi vavpLax^o-as. 

1 See p. 2 (Dind.) : yevvcuov 5i avrbv <fxwi Kal perao-xeiv ttjs iv MapaBuvt pdxv* 
<ri>v Tip d5e\0y KvveyeLpy, ttjs re iv 2aXa/uw vavpaxia-s (rt>v Tip vewTdrip t&v dde\- 
4>(av 'Apeivla, Kal ttjs iv nXaretats Trefapaxlas. 
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fought on one of the Athenian ships at Salamis. In any case his testi- 
mony is unimpeachable ; and although he is a poet, to whom it would 
be absurd to look for a detailed and accurate history of the battle, it is 
at least safe to say that nothing can be accepted as historic which 
distinctly contradicts any plain statement of Aeschylus regarding the 
contest. In 473-472 B.C., less than eight years after the battle, Aeschy- 
lus wrote his tragedy, The Persians, in which he puts a most graphic 
narrative of the fight at Salamis into the mouth of a Persian messenger, 
who bears the report of the great defeat to Atossa, the mother of Xerxes, 
at Susa. The account begins {Pers, 353) with the crafty message sent 
by Themistocles to Xerxes, that the Greeks are about to make their 
escape in the coming night from the bay of Salamis, where their fleet 
was lying. The King at once orders the officers of his fleet to make 
two movements to shut up the Greeks within the bay, so that escape 
shall be impossible. When night shall come, they are first to " station 
a squadron of ships in three lines, to guard the exits and the rushing 
straits of the sea" (i. e. the southern outlets of the straits of Salamis), 
and secondly to station "others round about the island of Ajax." 1 He 
threatens that, if the Greeks escape this blockade and take to flight, all 
the commanders shall lose their heads. The crews take their supper 
on shore, and each rower then sees that his oar is securely lashed to its 
thole. When night came on, they embark, and sail forth each to 
his appointed position in the blockade, while the lines of long ships 
are heard shouting to one another. And they sail to the positions to 
which each was assigned. 2 "The masters of the ships kept the whole 
naval host rowing about (or ' rowing in various directions') all night. 



1 Pers. 364-368 : 



€$t &v <f>\£yo)v &KTi<riv 97X10$ xQbva 
M£t?> KP^<f>as 5t rifjievos aldtpos Xd/fy, 
T&i-ai ve&v <TTi(f>os fxkv iv cttoIxois rpicrlv, 
€Kir\ovs <f>v\d<r<reiv Kal irdpovs d\ipp6dov$' 
&\\a$ dt /«5/cXy vrjaov Atavros Tripii-. 

V. 367 can refer to nothing but the two outlets from the bay of Salamis, on either side 
of Psyttaleia. V. 368 is generally referred to sending a large naval force by the west 
of Salamis to block the passage between Salamis and Megara. 
2 Aesch. Pers. 369-381. 
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And the night passed on ; and nowhere did the Greeks make any 
attempt to sail out in secret flight." 1 

But when the morning sun illumined the earth with his beams, the 
Persians were struck with consternation as they heard the war-song 
chanted by the Greeks and loudly echoed from the rocky hills of 
Salamis. "Now terror seized all the barbarians, as they were disap- 
pointed in their hopes. For it was not for flight that the Greeks were 
chanting their solemn paean, but as men rushing into battle with the 
courage of brave hearts. And the trumpet with its voice fired all their 
ranks. At once with the united stroke of the dashing oars they smote 
the deep sea at the word of command. And quickly they all appeared 
to us in full sight." 2 



1 Pers. 382-385 : 

Kal irdvpvxoi 3^ didirXoov Kadiaraffav 
vaOiv AvaKTes irdvra vavriKbv Xfav. 
Kal w>£ ix^P € h K °v M^' 'EXXtJvwj' crrparbs 
Kpv<f>cuop €Ktt\ovv ovda/JLrj KadlaraTO. 

Wheeler (pp. 130, 133, 134) thinks that I have misunderstood and misinterpreted 
these verses of Aeschylus. He explains them thus: "All the night they keep sailing 
through, until, when the night is passed, no place is left for the Greeks to sail out." 
While I have not the slightest doubt of the correctness of my own translation, I must 
leave it to scholars to decide which of us is right. Wheeler (p. 133) says that it is 
only through my misinterpretation of these lines that I refuse to think that the Per- 
sians began to enter the straits before daylight. I hope I have shown that I have 
many other grounds (though none that are stronger) for this refusal; but I cannot 
see that he cites any other passage of Aeschylus in support of his opposite opinion 
than these lines with his own interpretation. Wheeler objects to my explanation of 
didirXoov Kadlaraaav , which he translates keep sailing through (i. e. the straits into the 
bay of Salamis). But di&irXovs generally means sailing across (from place to place), 
like diairXe'w in Arist. Vesp. 123, ditirXevcrev els Aty ivav, he sailed over to Aegina 
(from Athens), and didirXoov Kadla-racrav here (I think) refers to the sailing of the 
ships which were destined to different points in the blockade of Salamis in various 
directions, including those sent to block the passage north of Salamis, which Aristides 
encountered in his passage from Aegina (see pp. 86, 87). My expression kept (them) 
rowing about happens to be Paley's; while Plumptre gives rowing to and fro, Camp- 
bell kept their mariners manoeuvring, and Blaikie all night they cruised. It prob- 
ably never occurred to any one before Wheeler to refer the words to passing through 
the straits, and it is only by this interpretation that he is able to find a word of 
Aeschylus to support his main argument. 

2 Pers. 386-398: 

ktcd ye fjAvroL XevK&iruiXos rjfitpa 
Trdaav kclt^cx 6 Tata? etxpeyyijs ideiv, 
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" Their right wing first led the way in good order, and next the whole 
fleet advanced; and in loud harmony their shout was heard by us, 
* Children of Greeks, advance ! free your country, free your children, 
your wives, the shrines of your fathers' Gods, and the tombs of your 
ancestors ! Now we are to fight for our all.' Then from our side they 
were met by the din of the Persian tongue, and there was no longer a 
moment for delay. At once ship against ship dashed its brazen beak. 
A Greek ship began the attack, and crushed the whole figure-head of a 
Phoenician ; and now each one steered his ship against another. At 
first the stream of the Persian fleet held its own ; but when the multi- 
tude of ships were crowded in the narrows so that they could not help 
each other, and they were themselves struck by the brazen beaks of 
their own ships, their armament of oars was crushed, while at the 
same time the Grecian ships right skilfully encircled them and dashed 
into them from every side. The hulls of their ships were upturned, 
and the water was no longer to be seen, filled with wrecks and slaugh- 
tered men. The shores and rocks were covered with their dead. And 
now every ship which was left of the barbaric host rowed away in dis- 
orderly flight. The Greeks smote and cleft them with pieces of oars 
and fragments of wrecks, as men spear tunnies or a haul of fish. Their 
cries overspread the whole sea with wailings, until the eye of dark night 
bade it all cease. The multitude of ills I could not recount in full, 
were I to give ten days to my story. But be assured, never in a single 
day did such a multitude of men perish." 1 



tcpOytov fxkv i}xv ic£ka8os 'EXX^vw*' irdpa 
fAoXirrjdbv rjixp^fXTjcrev, 6p0tov 8' d/ma 

dvT7j\d\a^€ V7](THJ>Tld0S n^Tpas 

ijX&' 06j8os dk ira<rt (3ap(3dpois iraprjv 
ypd)/j,7)s diro<r<t>akel<TLv' ov yap cJs (pvyy 
Trai.av' i<pij/j,vovv aefxvbv ' EXX^pes t6tc, 
dXX' is ixdxyv opfJL&vTes ev\f/ijxv dpdaw 
(rdXiriy^ 5' dvrrj irdvr iiceiv iirtyXeyev. 

€V0tis dt Kd)TT7)S f)O0ld5oS ^VP€fJL^o\^ 

eiraurav &XfjL7]v (3ptixiop e/c KeXetifJLaTos ' 
Sous dk irdvres ?}<rav iK<paveis Ideiv. 

For the importance of the last verse see pp. 78 and 96. 
1 Pers. 399-432: 

rb del-ibv fikv wpCxrov ei/rd/cTWS K^pas 
400 177 eiro K6a/j.(fi } defrrepop 5' 6 7ras <tt6\os 
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The foregoing is the clear account of Aeschylus of a battle in which 
he himself took part. It is of course a poet's story, and it omits much 
of the detail which we should expect from an historian. I think we are 
safe in maintaining that no account which distinctly contradicts this 
can be accepted as true. I shall discuss this passage later in connection 
with the account of Herodotus. But it is perfectly plain that there is 
nothing here that looks like a line (or three lines) of Persian ships 
between the town of Salamis and the shore of Attica. On the contrary, 
we have three lines of ships set by Xerxes to guard the exit of the straits 



iirei-exdpei, Kal iraprjv 6fwv kMcip 
ttoXXtjv ftoifjv • ' ci iraides 'EXXrjvwv, ire, 
iXevdepovre Trarpld' , iXevdepovre 8e 
Traidas, yvvaiKas, 8eu>v re irarp^cjv ^drj 
405 6^Kas re irpoydvcov • vvv virep irdvnav dyibv.' 
Kal fj.7]P nap' y)fx(x>v Hepal8os yXdxrcnjs fi60os 

VTT7]VTta^€, KOVK^T ?}V fJiiXXeiV OLK/JL^. 

evdvs 8e vavs iv vt]l xaX/07/077 <tt6Xov 
iircuaev fjp^e 8' ifApoXrjs 'EXXtjvi/c^ 

410 pads, KairoBpafeL irdvra $?oivI(T(T7)s veus 

K6pvfji(3' , in &XXt)v 8' AXXos t\vQvvev 86pv. 
ra irpGrra \xiv vvv pevp.a IlepcriKov (rrparov 
dvreixev ws Se irXijdos iv <tt€v$ ve&v 
7jdpoL<TT\ dpwyfy 5' ovtis dXXiJXois irapriv, 

415 avrol 8' v<f> avT&v i/j.f36\ois x^X/coa^/Jots 
Tratovr' , edpavov irdvra Kanrifjpr) <tt6Xov. 
'EXXr^i/ca/ re vries oi)/c dcppaa (xbvujs 
k6kX^ iripii- edeivov, vtttiovto 8e 
GKd<f>7} veu>v, BdXaava 8' ovk^t' f\v ISeiv, 

420 vavayiwv irX^Oovaa Kal <f>bvov ppoTtav. 
dKral 8e veKp&v x 0L P&des &' iirX'fidvov, 
<f>vyrj 8' d/c6(T)uy iracra vavs ^picrcero, 
6<ranrep fiaav (3ap(3dpov (TTpare^fxaTOS. 
toI 8' were dtivvovs 77 tlv lyd^uv (36Xov 

425 dyai<ri kwttQv Opatipjaalv r epeiiriwv 
Ziraiov, ipp&xtfav ovfuayi] d' 6/j.ov 
kuic&ijxhtiv Kareixe ireXaylav dXa, 
2ws Kekaivrjs vvkt6s 6/x/x' dcpetXero. 
KaK&v 8e wXrjdos, ov8* av el 8iK rjfAara 

430 aTOixyyopolyv, ovk av iKTrX^aaifxl <tol. 
ed yap t68' fodi, fnjSdfi yp-epq. fiiq. 
irXrjdos Tocovrdpid/JLOV dvdp&Truv Qavelv. 
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of Salamis (%.ktz\qv% <f>v\d<r<reLv kcu iropovs a\ipp60ovs) , which certainly 
is the same movement as that described by Herodotus in the words, 
KaT€i)(ov l***XP L Movw^tiys iravra rbv iropOfjiov rrjai vrjvcrL^ they held the 
whole passage (evidently from the straits) to Munychia with their ships. 
The movement mentioned by Aeschylus in v. 368, aXko.% Be kvkXu 
vqcov Aiavros iript^ (sc. to£<u), and (set) others round about the island 
of Ajax, must include what Diodorus describes as " sending out the 
Egyptian naval force with orders to block the passage between Salamis 
and the coast of Megara," which is described in somewhat different 
language by Herodotus. 1 Vv. 412-414, in which the poet speaks of 
the stream (pevpa) of Persian ships at first holding its own, but after- 
wards being crowded in the narrows (lv o-tcvoj) and falling into hope- 
less confusion, could never refer to a fleet sailing across from the Attic 
shore to attack a fleet advancing from the opposite shore of Salamis. 
This is obviously what Diodorus describes in equally plain language. 2 
Thucydides makes the Athenian orator at Sparta speak of Themistocles 
as aiTitoTaTos lv tS <tt€v& vav/xa^o-ai, chiefly responsible for fighting 
in the narrows* On the supposition that the Persian fleet was lying 
along the Attic shore within the straits before daybreak, Aeschylus, 
Diodorus (i. e. Ephorus), and Thucydides do not give another account 
of the matter ; they simply tell an impossible story. 

We must next examine the evidence of Herodotus. I shall give a 
brief abstract of the passages in which he states anything concerning 
the preparations for the battle or the course of the combat, with the 
Greek text and a literal translation (in quotation marks) of all which 
concern the chief question which we are considering. 

(Herod. 8, 67, 70, 75.) The Persian fleet came to Phalerum (the 
old port of Athens) soon after the sea-fight at Artemisium. On the day 
before the battle of Salamis, Xerxes held a council of war, in which a 
majority of his leaders voted for another sea-fight. He at once ordered 
the fleet to move out of the harbor in the direction of Salamis. The 
ships were drawn up in line, ready for a battle the next day. The Greeks 



1 See Diod. n, 17; Herod. 8, 76, which is discussed below, p. 92. 

2 Diod. II, 18: ol 8e TLipcrox rb fj&v irpGnov tt\4opt€$ dierifjpovp rijv rdi-ip, ix ovrei 
iroWijv etipvxuplw ws 5' eh rb (rrevbv fjXdov, i/vay Kd^ovro tQv ve&v nvas dirb rrjs 
T&Zews &Tro<rirai>, Kal troXirv iiroiovv dbpvfiov. 

3 Thuc. 1, 74: cf. Plut. Them. 14. 
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in the mean time were alarmed, and Themistocles saw that the majority 
were likely to vote to abandon Attica to the enemy and sail away to 
Peloponnesus. The afternoon before the battle, after the Persian fleet 
had moved towards Salamis, Themistocles secretly sent his faithful slave, 
Sicinnus, to warn Xerxes and his generals that the Greeks were about 
to escape with their fleet and to advise them to prevent their flight. 

(76.) "The Persian commanders believed this message; and they 
first landed a large Persian force on the island of Psyttaleia, between 
Salamis and the mainland. Secondly, when midnight came, they brought 
their west wing round by a circuit to Salamis, and those who had been 
stationed about Ceos and Cynosura brought their fleet up, and held the 
whole passage as far as Munychia with the ships. They thus brought 
up their ships, that the Greeks might not even be able to take flight, 
but might be penned up in Salamis and be punished for the way they 
fought at Artemisium. All this they did in silence, that the enemy 
might have no knowledge of it. They also landed Persians on Psytta- 
leia, thinking that both men and wrecks would be carried thither during 
the battle (for the island lay in the path of the coming sea-fight), that 
they might rescue their own men and destroy the enemy." 1 

(78-82.) Meanwhile there was a great strife of words among the 
Greek commanders at Salamis. They did not yet know that the barba- 
rians were surrounding them, but thought these were still where they 
had seen them the day before. While they were disputing, Aristides 
suddenly arrived, having just crossed over from Aegina. He told 
Themistocles and afterwards the whole council that escape was impos- 
sible, as they were entirely blockaded by the enemy and he had found 
great difficulty in escaping the ships which he saw on his passage. He 



1 8, 76: tol(tl hk cJs iruTrh. iytvero to. dyyehd4vra> tovto p£v is t^v vrjaida rty 
tyvTTdXeidP, fiera^b SaXa/xZWs re Keifiivrjv Kal tt)s 'ffirdpov, iroXKovs tQv Hep&iuv 
&7r€J3i(3d<TaPTO. tovto 5£, iweidi] iylvovro fuiacu v^ktcs, dvrjyov pjkv rb dir io-iriprjs 
Kipas KVKkoiixevoL irpbs t\\v XaXa/Juva, dvrjyov 5i ol d/j.<pl t^v Kiov tc Kal t^v Kvv6- 
aovpav Terayfiivoi, kcltcixov tc fxexpl Movvvx^ irdvra t6v iropdpbv Trjai vyvo-L' 
T&vde 5i dv€Ka dvrjyov tols v^as, tva dr) tois "EXX^o-t jjLrjdi ^vyeTv i£rj, dXX' dwo- 
\a/j.<pdivres iv rrj SaXa/xtw doiev tlo-lv tuv iir 'ApTe/x«r/y dycovio-fidTuv. is 5i ttjv 
vrjclda T7}v "irvTTdXeLav KaXeo/Jiivrjv direfilfiafyv t&v TLepaiiav Tuvde dveicev, cJs iiredv 
ylvryrai vavfmxhi ivravda /j.d\io-Ta i^oia-o/nivcov tQv tc dvdpuv Kal tGjv vavaytcov {iv 
yap 87] irdpy Trjs vavfiaxtys Trjs /xeXXotfo^s iataQai imiro r) vrjaos), tva tovs /jl£v irepi- 
ttoi£(x)0-l tovs 5i dLa<pdelpcoai. iwoLevv di 0-1777 Tai>ra, (as /jltj wvvdavoLaTo ol ivavrloi. 
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urged them to make ready for defence. The commanders still refused 
to believe the story, until a Tenian ship, which had deserted from the 
Persian fleet, arrived with the same news. Themistocles now saw that 
his crafty device of sending his messenger to Xerxes had succeeded. 

(83, 84.) The Greeks now prepared for the battle. The da.y dawned, 
and Themistocles harangued the crews on the shore. They then em- 
barked, and just then the ship arrived from Aegina which had been sent 
thither to bring the images of the Aeacidae (see 8, 64). They rowed 
out with all their ships ; and as they were putting to sea, the Persians 
at once moved to attack them (ivrcKeaTo) . Some of the Greeks (not 
the Athenians) now (in a slight panic) began to back water and were 
minded to beach their ships, when suddenly an Athenian captain, 
Aminias, dashed forward with his ship before the line, and engaged a 
Persian ship. The two ships became so entangled that they could not 
be separated, whereupon the whole fleet came to help Aminias, and the 
battle was begun. ... It is reported that the phantom of a woman 
appeared (at the moment of the panic) and cried out, so that all the 
Greeks could hear, "Ye good men, how far are you going to back 
water?" 

For the first lines in 85, Kara &) . . . rbv Ileipcuca, see the discus- 
sion in pp. 99, 100, where the passage is quoted. 

(86.) Most of the Persian ships at Salamis were disabled by either 
the Athenians or the Aeginetans. For the Greeks fought in good order 
and in line, while the Persians did not keep their line or do anything 
with any sense, so that the issue could not have been other than it was. 1 

(89.) The Persian admiral, a brother of Xerxes, was killed, with 
many other notable Persians. 2 Only a few Greeks perished, for when 
their ships were destroyed they could swim to Salamis. But most of the 
Persians in such cases were drowned, as they could not swim. When 
the front line of Persian ships was put to flight, most of them were 
destroyed; for those behind them, striving to push forward that they 



1 8, 86: &tc 7&/> t(op fdv f ~EiW^vcop aitv icbo-fJUf) vavfj,ax^bvTU)v kcit& rdi-iv, tG>v bk 
fiapfidptov ovre TerayfJL^vwv en ovre <rvv vbip iroicbvrcav ovdtv, e/xeXXe roiovrb a<pi 
(Tvpolaeadcu otbv irep dirtfit). 

2 8, 89. See Diod. 11, 17: b 5e vatiapxos irpoyyotifMcvos ttjs rd&ws koX irpCbros 
avvd\f/as fidxv v die<t>0dpy \afiirpQs dytavia-d/jLevos. 
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might make a show of valor before the king, became entangled with 
their own ships which were trying to escape. 

(91 and 93.) When the barbarians were in flight towards Phalerum, 
the Aeginetans posted themselves in the channel and did notable deeds. 
For in the tumult of the battle the Athenians disabled the Persian ships 
which either made resistance or took to flight, while the Aeginetans 
dealt with those which succeeded in passing the straits : and when any 
escaped the Athenians, they fell at once into the hands of the Aegine- 
tans. . . . The Aeginetans gained the greatest glory in the battle, and 
next to them were the Athenians. 

(95.) The slaughter of the Persians on Psyttaleia by Aristides after 
the battle is merely mentioned. 

(96.) After the battle, the Greeks towed to Salamis the wrecks 
which were in that neighborhood. But a west wind carried many over 
to Cape Colias, near Phalerum. 

I have attempted to give all that I find in Herodotus bearing on the 
questions which we are now considering* I fail to see in his scattered 
narratives anything like Wheeler's "continuous, consistent, and well- 
considered account " of the battle. 1 Least of all can I find any passage 
which, fairly interpreted with the help of other accounts, gives any 
ground for the common belief that Herodotus meant to represent the 
Persian fleet as drawn up along the Attic shore opposite the town of 
Salamis on the morning of the battle. 

Before proceeding further, I must examine the tradition that the 
battle was fought at about the time of full moon. In the fragment 
ascribed to Plutarch, On the Glory of the Athenians, we have (§ 7) a 
mention of the sacrifice to Artemis on the 16th of Munychion, h y 
rots w EAA?7<ri irtpl SaAa/uva vlkuhtlv iniXafxil/ev rf Otbs Travo-tXrjvos. 
This date is that of the festival of Artemis Munychia, in which a com- 
memoration of Salamis was included. Plutarch gives the real date of 
the battle in his life of Camillus (§19), h 8* SaAcyuvi (sc. €vi/co>v) 



1 Dr. Munro goes so far as to say (p. 326) : " Herodotus has collected a miscel- 
laneous store of anecdotes, but every attentive reader must see that he has little idea 
of the operations as a whole." He probably found it difficult to obtain trustworthy 
and consistent accounts from the survivors of the battle : he admits this distinctly in 

8,87. 
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7r€pl tols ct/ca8as, i. e. about the 20th of Boedromion (our September). 1 
The "divine Full Moon of Salamis" points to a common tradition. 
The full moon of September, 480 B.C., fell on the 18th (by our reckon- 
ing), and the moon was eclipsed on that night. We have thus a strong 
probability that the night before the battle was moonlit, and this adds to 
the improbability (not to say the impossibility) of the Persians arraying 
their immense fleet along the Attic shore without the suspicion of the 
Greeks less than a mile distant. 

Wheeler (p. 134) objects vigorously to my opinion that the battle 
followed a moonlight night ; but he gives no grounds for his objection 
except a reference to Aeschylus (Pers. 365) and to Busolt's argument 
on this question. But /cve^as in Pers. 365 and 357 is merely a poetic 
expression for night, without regard to the presence or absence of the 
moon. Busolt frankly admits that in a clear moonlight night the move- 
ment of the Persians to the supposed position could not have been 
made without the knowledge of the Greeks ; and it is therefore for him 
a vital matter to prove that the night was dark. 2 Busolt's is, so far as I 
know, the only argument which attempts to prove that the battle took 
place as late as the 27th or 28th of September, i.e. only four or five 
days before the new moon. He bases this entirely on Hdt. 9, 10, 
where the solar eclipse of October 2d is said to have prevented Cleom- 
brotus from marching with his Spartan army from the isthmus of Corinth 
into Boeotia to join in cutting off the retreat of Xerxes. According to 
Herodotus (8, 113), Xerxes began to evacuate Attica "a few days" 
(oXtyas iJ/A€pas) after the battle of Salamis. Busolt allows four (or at 
most five) days for Xerxes to make up his mind to retreat and to 
prepare his army to march, and for Cleombrotus to get the news of this 
and to decide to march into Boeotia. This would (he thinks) give 
September 27 th or 28th (probably the latter) for the battle. 

It will be noticed that this argument depends entirely on the assump- 
tion that the oAiyas rj^tpas of Herodotus cannot cover more than four 
or five days. Let us see what Herodotus himself tells us of what 
happened in this period. When Xerxes became aware of the extent of 
his defeat, he made his plans to retreat to Asia by land. But fearing 



1 A. Mommsen, Chronologic, 104, 105. 

2 Busolt, Griechische Geschichte, II, 702-704. 
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that the Greeks might hasten to destroy his bridge over the Hellespont, 
he tried to prevent either the Greeks or his own army from suspecting 
this, and he succeeded in deceiving everybody except his trusty general, 
Mardonius. 1 During this time he could not even begin to prepare for 
his march. To conceal his plan, he began to build a huge dam from 
the Attic shore to Salamis, making a temporary passage by lashing 
together Phoenician merchant ships to serve as a bridge and as a 
protection to the workmen. He also began new warlike preparations, 
to make the Greeks believe that he was planning another sea-fight ; and 
it was universally thought that he was determined to remain and carry 
on the war. Mardonius, who alone had suspected a retreat, now came 
to Xerxes, and advised him either to invade the Peloponnesus, or else, 
if he was bent on returning to Persia, to leave him with 300,000 chosen 
men to undertake the conquest of Greece. Xerxes was pleased with 
the latter plan ; and he consulted his councillors, especially Artemisia, 
whose advice he greatly valued. The Queen advised him to accept the 
plan of Mardonius, which he did. He entrusted his children to Arte- 
misia to convey them to Ephesus while he marched to Asia with his 
army. 2 In the following night he sent his fleet with all speed to the 
Hellespont, to secure the safety of the bridge. The next day, the 
Greeks prepared for a sea-fight, never doubting that the Persian fleet 
was still at Phalerum. When they found that it had departed in the 
night, they set out with their own fleet in pursuit. But when they saw 
nothing of the Persian ships after passing the south point of Euboea, 
they landed at Andros and held a council. Themistocles urged them 
strongly to sail at once to the Hellespont and destroy the bridge ; but 
the Peloponnesian captains opposed this vigorously, and besought the 
Greeks to do nothing to keep the Persians in their country but to make 
their escape as easy as possible. Themistocles now professed to agree 
with this opinion, and he persuaded the Athenians to follow him. But 
he was crafty enough to use this crisis to secure for himself the favor of 
Xerxes, with a view to his future necessities; and he sent his slave 
Sicinnus again to the King secretly, to inform him that he had prevented 
the Greeks from breaking the bridge and pursuing his fleet; and he 
wished him a peaceful return to Persia. 8 It was after these various 



1 Hdt. 8, 97. 2 Hdt. 8, 100-103. 3 -0f«* 107-110. 
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occurrences that Xerxes and his army left Attica for Boeotia and 
Thessaly. 

This account shows how we are to understand the " few days " 
between the battle and the march of Xerxes. Does anyone think that 
ten days would be too long a time to allow for these events ? Cleom- 
brotus at the Isthmus could hardly have heard anything about the 
retreat of Xerxes which would have caused him to consult the sacrifices 
to see whether he should march in pursuit of him, until he heard that 
the Persian fleet had sailed from Phalerum. I can see nothing in the 
date of the sacrifice of Cleombrotus on the second of October to induce 
us to give the battle a later date than the 2 2d or even the 21st of 
September. The night before the battle would then have been illumined 
by a bright moon, only two or three days after the full, rising before 
eight o'clock. But the moon does not compel us to place the battle 
earlier than the 26th (only one day before Busolt's 27th), for the moon 
of the 25 th rose at about ten o'clock, and the Persian movements did 
not begin until midnight. 1 But I am more inclined to adopt a much 
earlier date, either the 21st or the 2 2d. I therefore accept the tradi- 
tion of the " divine full moon of Salamis " ; but I use it only as an 
additional argument, confirming one which seems to me perfectly 
conclusive without this help. 

I have dwelt on this question at such length especially, because 
Busolt, who bases his chief argument on the darkness of the night, 
frankly admits that by clear moonlight the supposed movements of the 
Persians could not have escaped the knowledge of the Greeks, 2 while 
Wheeler bases almost his entire argument against the moonlight night 
on Busolt's. 

I will now attempt to give an account of the Persian movements 
during the day and night before the battle and of the battle itself, based 



1 Busolt seems to forget that the moon in question was the Harvest Moon, which 
a week after the full rose about four hours after sunset. He gives one minute after 
midnight for the rising of the moon September 25, instead of ten p.m.; and for the 
following nights 12.58 and 1.55, the correct times being 10.50 and 11.42. See any 
almanac for the rising of the September moon when the full moon comes near the 
equinox, as it did in September, 480 B.C. 

2 Griech. Gesch. II, 702: Bei hellem Mondlicht hatte die Bewegung den Hellenen 
nicht unbemerkt bleiben konnen. 
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on my understanding of the passages of Aeschylus and Herodotus which 
I have quoted or described. To this will be added such evidence as is 
to be found in Plutarch or Diodorus (who is here merely repeating 
Ephorus and so giving testimony less than a century later than that of 
Herodotus), when this evidence confirms, expand?, or explains that of 
Herodotus or Aeschylus. 

The Persians at Phalerum the day before the battle decided to risk 
another sea-fight, and they brought out their fleet towards Salamis, and 
arranged them in line of battle ready for a sea-fight the next day. 1 The 
same day the Greeks, probably alarmed by the Persian movement, 
became more than ever inclined to abandon Salamis and to sail away to 
Peloponnesus. Themistocles, to frustrate this design, secretly sent to 
Xerxes late in the afternoon, to warn him of the intended flight of the 
Greeks and to urge him to prevent it. 2 The Persian commanders 
immediately took measures to blockade the Greeks in Salamis and to 
cut off their retreat if one should be attempted during the coming night. 
They at once landed a strong force on Psyttaleia, which they thought 
would be in the midst of the coming battle. When midnight came, 
they made two important movements to blockade the Greeks and to 
prevent them from escaping either by the north channel between Sala- 
mis and Megara or by the two narrow passages on either side of Psytta- 
leia. First, they sent their west wing round Salamis on the west side 
to block the north passage between the island and Megara. Secondly, 
they stationed the rest of their fleet, " in three lines, to guard the out- 
lets and the rushing straits of the sea" (as Aeschylus says), — or "they 
occupied the whole channel as far as Munychia with their ships " (as 
Herodotus gives it). Both writers say that these movements of ships 
were made to prevent the Greeks from escaping. 8 About the former of 
these movements there is substantial agreement, as kvkXm vrjcrov Atavros 
ir€pi4 in Aeschylus and kvkXov^voi irpbs ttjv ^aXaplva evidently refer 
to the same circuitous passage around the island ; and this is confirmed 
by the plain statement of Diodorus, 4 that Xerxes sent out the Egyptian 



1 Hdt. 8, 67 and 70. * Ibid. 75. 

3 Ibid. 76. 

4 Diod. n, 17: eifSds ofiv rb tG>v Alyvirrlav vavrucbv ^7re/^e, irpQGTdi-as ijHpp&T* 
reiv rbv fjuera^if irbpov ttjs re SaXa/xtros kclI rrjs Meyaptdos x^P as * 
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naval force to block the passage between Salamis and Megara, and that 
of Plutarch, 1 that 200 ships were sent out as a blockading force, while 
Herodotus gives 200 as the Egyptian contingent. 2 I cannot see how 
any one can find in these accounts any suggestion of the main Persian 
fleet being sent up through the straits to the Attic coast opposite the 
town of Salamis, while €K7rXovs <f>v\d(r(r€w /cat iropovs akippoOovs in 
Aeschylus positively contradicts any such idea. Opposite Salamis town 
there were surely no "outlets" and no "rushing straits of the sea," 
which are found only in the two channels separating Psyttaleia from 
Salamis and the Piraeus (or Munychia). To the latter of these ^XP 1 
Movvvxtys iravra tov wopOixov in Herodotus must refer, unless iropO^ov 
can mean the whole passage between Salamis and Attica in which 
Psyttaleia lies. 

We may therefore assume that the main Persian blockading fleet, at 
daybreak on the morning of the battle, was stretched from the south- 
western point of Piraeus westward, south of Psyttaleia, to near the shore 
of Salamis, so as to block effectually the two channels into the inner 
bay. See the map. 

These movements probably occupied the greater part of the time 



1 Plut. Them, 12: dtaKoalats 5' dvax^vras tj5t) trepifiaktadaL rbv icbpov iv ictiicXtp 
irdvra ical diafGxrai rds vfj<rovs, &ir(as 4ic<f>ijyoi fjirjdeis rQ>v irdkefilwv. 

2 7, 89. It is doubtful whether there were any Egyptians in the battle. Aesch. 
Pers. 311 and 321 and Hdt. 8, 100, are quoted as authority for their presence. But 
the vague allusion in Herodotus, where Mardonius tells Xerxes that it is no disgrace 
to the real Persians "if Phoenicians and Egyptians, Cyprians and Cilicians, proved 
cowards," can hardly be called evidence of the actual presence of Egyptians (in any 
numbers, or at all) at Salamis. The supposed evidence of Aeschylus is rather comic. 
"Arcteus, who dwells near the sources of the Egyptian Nile" (?), is mentioned in 
311 among the victims of the sea-fight, being one of four "who fell from the same 
ship" (313). Arcteus himself is called leader of the "luxurious Lydians " in 44; 
and two of his fellow-sufferers, Adeues and Pheresseues, are said by the scholiast to 
have names which are not of the Egyptian style, but poetic inventions. Ariomardus, 
who is called in 38 "ruler of Ogygian Thebes," is said in 321 to have brought 
mourning upon Sardes by his untimely death. We must remember that Persian officers 
did not always command the troops of their own country, and also that high-sounding 
names which fitted the anapaestic verse must have been at a high premium when 
Aeschylus was writing the trdpodos of The Persians. See Hermann's note on Pers. 
316, which ends thus: Quare maneat posthac Aeschyli Ariomardo et imperium 
Aegyptiorum et patria Sardes. These Egyptians certainly seem a little mixed! 
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from midnight to daybreak. Especially the ships which were sent round 
to the north by the west of Salamis kept the sea on that side for a long 
time so "full of Persians" that Aristides had a hazardous and difficult 
passage from Aegina to Salamis, being unable to avoid the various 
squadrons and so obliged to sail between them as best he could. He 
described "the sea around and behind the Greeks as filled by the 
enemy's ships," so that there was no hope of escape. 1 Of course the 
only Persian ships which he thus directly encountered were those 
between Salamis and Aegina, which all belonged to the west wing sent 
to the north; but as he approached Salamis he could see the more 
distant movement of the main Persian fleet, as it was moving to the 
points of the blockade near Psyttaleia, which showed him that all escape 
by the straits of Salamis was also cut off. 2 To suppose that Aristides 
reported the great Persian fleet as entering the inner bay opposite the 
town of Salamis is to assume that the Greeks took no notice of this 
dangerous movement and did not even take immediate action to protect 
their smaller fleet in the harbor, which would then have been an easy 
prey to the Persians. On the contrary, the Greek commanders refused 
to believe the story of Aristides until the Tenian deserters confirmed 
his report. This shows that they could not have settled the question 
by simply going to the point of the island, as they would have done if 
they had been told that the Persian fleet was in the inner bay. 

The complete blockade was thus known to the Greeks before day- 
break ; and their scouts must have reported the exact position of each 
part of the blockading fleet. Their cool behavior after daybreak shows 
that they did not then see a fleet of twice the size of their own lying 
directly opposite on the Attic shore. Instead of hastening to their 
ships to defend them, they assembled on the shore and listened to a 
speech of Themistocles, of which Herodotus gives an elaborate account, 
showing that it was no short or hasty harangue. 8 They then embarked 



1 Hdt. 8, 8l : fJ.6yis iKirXwai \aOuv robs iwopfitovT as. Plut. Arist* 8: dir Alyl- 
vtjs 7rapaj36\«s dia rwv iroKefiitay pc&p <5ie/c7r\e&ras. 

2 Aristides coming from Aegina would naturally have steered first for the straits of 
Salamis, until he saw that these were to be blockaded. Pers. 382, 383 (p. 81) 
represent the lively movements of the Persians as they were preparing for the various 
blockades. 

3 Hdt. 8, 83. 
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and rowed out to meet the enemy. Herodotus tells us that while they 
were putting to sea the Persians advanced against them. Aeschylus is 
more 'explicit : he says that the right wing first advanced in good order ; 
this contained the Lacedaemonians and others who had been in the bay 
south of the town. Then the rest of the fleet advanced, composed in 
great part of the 280 Athenian ships : these had been in the north bay. 
Herodotus mentions a brief panic which arose when the Persian fleet 
was just about to meet them. Some of " the other Greeks " (i. e. not 
Athenians, who are at once mentioned as not concerned in the panic) 
began to back water and were about to beach their ships. These were 
probably a few ships on the right wing which were just passing the point 
of Cynosura ; and on suddenly catching sight of the Persians beyond 
the point advancing rapidly towards them, the men were tempted to 
make for the shore and escape. The apparition of a woman who 
appeared and remonstrated with these frightened crews was probably 
thought to have stood on the point. This little panic occurred just 
before the two fleets met ; and it was suddenly stopped by the brave act 
of the Athenian Aminias, who dashed forward with his ship in advance 
of the line and attacked a Phoenician ship, with which his own ship 
became entangled, when a general attack was made by the whole Greek 
line to defend Aminias, and the battle was begun. 1 

We come now to the important question of the position of each fleet 
when this first collision took place. Here I have been persuaded, 
chiefly by the argument of Rhediades, to change my opinion as to the 
position of the Greeks. We have only one distinct statement as to 
the Greek line : this is in Diodorus (Ephorus), and it now seems to me 
to be the one which best reconciles the other accounts of the battle. 
According to this, the line was formed between Salamis and the Hera- 
cleum. 2 The Heracleum was a sanctuary which belonged to a district 
including Piraeus, Phalerum, Xypete, and Thymaetadae, hence called 



1 Ibid. 84: ovTca Si; 61 tfXkoi 'A/J£ivly porjdtovres avvifxiayov, 

2 Diod. II, 18: ovtoi (the Greeks) tovtop rbv rpbirov (rvvrax^vres i&irXevaav, 
Kal rbv irbpov [Aeraty 'ZaXafuvos kclI x HpaK\eiov kcltclxop. In my former paper 
(p. 256) I was persuaded by the authority of Strabo (p. 325) and Ctesias (Persic. 
§ 57, 26) to place the Heracleum wrongly near Perama (opposite the island of St. 
George), where the ferry crossed (and still crosses) to Salamis. See Rhediades, 
pp. 5> 6. 
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the 'HpctKActov TCTpctKw/xov. The temple probably stood near the small 
bay south of the eastern end of Aegaleos, and near it Xerxes had his 
seat, from which he watched the battle. The Greek line when the battle 
opened must have extended from A, near the point of Cynosura, to 
some point near that at which B stands in the map. The Persians had 
now passed the narrows between Psyttaleia and Attica, and were rapidly 
approaching the Greeks. After the establishment of the blockade in 
the night, they had watched for some movement of the Greeks to 
escape from Salamis, but all in vain. When the day broke, they were 
alarmed by hearing the song of battle chanted by the Greeks and 
reechoed from the rocks of Salamis ; for this was no sign of flight, but 
the shout of brave men eager for battle. Soon after this the fleet of the 
Greeks rowed forth from the two bays, and quickly they were all in full 
sight of the Persians. The last words (Aesch. Pers. 398), Oo&s oc 
7ravTC5 rja-av €K<£avcis tSctv, make it perfectly clear that the Greeks 
were not visible to the Persians until they had advanced some distance 
from the place at which the fleet was lying when the crews embarked. 
This verse could not have been written by one who knew that the fleet 
had been in full view for at least an hour on the other side of the bay 
directly opposite. 1 The moment of this sudden vision of the advancing 
Greeks was probably when the Persians emerged from behind Psyttaleia 
as they entered the straits, and the Greeks came in sight beyond Cyno- 
sura as they rowed forth from the two harbors of Salamis. As Aeschylus 
tells us, 2 the Greek right wing in the bay nearest to Cynosura came 
forth first, slowly and in good order : they probably waited at the point 
of Cynosura while the Athenians and the rest of the left wing from 
the more distant bay came forth more rapidly, and wheeled round 
to the right so that, when they were come into line off Cynosura, they 
formed a single line, running about E.N.E. with the right wing which 
was there awaiting them. With this array they met the lines of Per- 
sians which were now emerging from the straits in several parallel lines 
directly facing them. 8 



1 See above, p. 78. 

2 Pers. 399-401. 

3 I am convinced by the argument of Rhediades that the Persians entered the 
straits in several short lines, described by Aeschylus as pevjj.a and by Diodorus as rd£ts, 
which had to be made sHll shorter as they passed the narrower parts, — and not in a 
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In the absence of any reference to more than one Greek line, I have 
assumed that there was but one. But we have distinct mention of 
several Persian lines in our accounts. Aeschylus describes the Persians 
as moving from their blockading stations into the inner bay in a stream 
(pcv/xa), which at first held its own (dvrctxev), that is, in the open sea 
before it entered the narrows between Psyttaleia and Attica. But then 
the multitude of ships were crowded in the straits, and fell into helpless 
confusion, dashing into one another and crushing the banks of their 
oars, so that they soon became an easy prey to the skilfully managed 
Greek ships. 1 Diodorus adds to this, that at first the Persians kept 
their line as they sailed in, having plenty of open room (i. e. outside of 
the narrows) ; but when they entered the straits, they were obliged to 
remove some of the ships from their line, and this caused great con- 
fusion. 2 Herodotus distinctly recognized several lines of Persian ships, 
when he says that, when the front line was put to flight, those behind 
them tried to push forward with their ships and were met by their own 
retreating vessels. 8 

We do not know whether the Persians on emerging from the straits 
attempted to extend their front by any new movement. Nor do we 
know whether the ships which were blockading the narrow passage 
between Psyttaleia and Salamis, or any of them, approached the Greeks 
by that passage and then helped to extend their lines westward north 
of Psyttaleia. Rhediades assumes without question that the latter was 
done : if it was not, the Persian front must have been at a great disad- 
vantage in meeting the longer Greek line. These details become quite 
unimportant in view of the skilful tactics of the Greeks in taking 
advantage of the helpless condition of the Persians after the battle 
began. Aeschylus and Herodotus agree that the battle was begun by 
an Athenian ship, which (as Aeschylus adds) disabled its Phoenician 



column, as I formerly thought. The passage is less than 4000 feet wide, so that the 
large fleet cannot be thought of as passing between the rocky shores in three lines : 
Pers. 366 refers only to the arrangements for the night blockade. 

1 Pers. 412-420. 

2 Diod. II, 18: rb pkv irpGrrov tt\4ovt€$ dier^povv ttjv rdi-iv, exovres itoWt^p 
etipvx(»>pla>v ' ws 5' els rb (rrevbv ffKOov, ^payKd^ovro tCov veGbv nvas dirb ttjs rdi-eus 
faroffirav, Kai iroKbv iwoiovp dbpvfiov. 

3 Hdt. 8, 89. 
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opponent. 1 This was the signal for a general conflict. Herodotus gives 
no further continuous account of the progress of the battle; and the 
description of Aeschylus shows only that the Persians were hopelessly 
broken up by their unskilful passage of the straits, and were at the 
mercy of the Greeks, who took every possible advantage of their con- 
fusion. The Greeks surrounded them and dashed into them from all 
sides; while the Persians were at the same time hopelessly disabled 
by their own ships striking them with their sharp beaks and crushing 
their banks of oars. This ended in a general disorderly flight of all 
that remained of the Persian fleet. Night alone closed the scene of 
slaughter. 2 

Diodorus gives more particulars, which may be in great part authentic. 
He states that the Persian admiral led his line, and was the first to make 
an attack, i. e. from the Persian side. He fell after fighting brilliantly. 
His ship was sunk, and this threw the Persian fleet into confusion. 
There were then many in command; but they each gave different 
orders. Therefore they ceased advancing, and began to retreat into the 
open sea. The Athenians, seeing their confusion, rushed upon them, 
and rammed some with their beaks and swept away the oars from others. 
As they could not use their oars, many exposed their sides to the beaks 
of the enemy and were severely damaged. Therefore they gave up the 
attempt to escape by backing water, and turned and fled in headlong 
speed. Diodorus adds that only 40 Greek ships were destroyed, while 
the Persians lost more than 200, besides those which were captured with 
their crews. 8 

I have postponed the discussion of a difficult question concerning the 
two wings of the Persian fleet, to avoid interrupting the discussion of 
other matters which seem to me more important to the understanding 
of the battle itself. Herodotus (8, 76) says that Xerxes, during the 
night before the battle, sent his "west wing" round Salamis to block 
the north passage. I assumed, as a matter of course, that this designa- 
tion referred to the position in which the Persian fleet was drawn up in 
line of battle (oWax^eVTes) the day previous, in preparation for a sea- 



1 Pers. 409-411; Hdt. 8, 84. 

2 Pers. 417-432. See p. 83 (above). 

3 Diod. 11, 18 and 19; see also Hdt. 8, 89. 
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fight the next day (8, 70) ; and I supposed this line to extend from 
about east to west somewhere south of Psyttaleia and the long point of 
Salamis. My only reason for placing the line there was that the rest 
of the line after the west wing was sent away was said by Herodotus to 
be lying dfifjA rrjv Kc'ov re kcu Kwoaovpav, which (as we have no idea 
where Ke'os was) was probably south of Cynosura, the long point of 
Salamis. I still think this to be correct, as the first line of battle formed 
after the ships left Phalerum seems to designate the position of the 
wings much more naturally than the line of the Attic shore, to which 
Wheeler refers it. I confess I cannot understand Wheeler's severe 
charge of inconsistency against my calling different ends of the Persian 
line the "west wing" on two successive days. We must remember that 
the "west wing" sent round Salamis the night before the battle could 
not have been in the battle itself at all, so that in any case the " west 
wing " in the battle must have been a different body of ships from this. 
The passage of Herodotus with which my previous use of "west 
wing" is thought to be inconsistent is found in 8, 85, after an inter- 
mission of eight chapters devoted mainly to an account of the doings 
of the Greeks on Salamis the night before the battle : Kara pkv 8*7 
*AOrjvaiovs lTc.Taya.To 3>oiVikcs (ovtol yap ct^ov to wpbs 'EA.cv<rtvos re 
xat €<rir€pr]S KCpas)' Kara 8c AaKcSat/Jtovtovs *Ia>ves (ovtoi 8* ct^ov to 
Trpos rrjv rj(a re Hal tov Ilct/oatca) . Opposite the Athenians were posted 
the Phoenicians {for these held the west wing towards Eleusis) : and 
opposite the Lacedaemonians (were posted} the Ionic Greeks {and these 
held the wing toward the east and the Piraeus) . Here ovtol has (so 
far as I know) always been referred to the Phoenicians and the Ionians, 
until Rhediades, apparently without thinking of any other interpreta- 
tion, referred them to the Athenians and the Lacedaemonians. 1 It will 
be noticed that this brief mention of the two wings directly follows a 
long account of the plans of the Greeks and their preparations for the 
battle, with no direct mention of the Persian movements. And it does 
not introduce any further account of these. I feel very strongly inclined 
to adopt this view of Rhediades : ovtol in parenthesis can quite natur- 



1 See Rhediades, pp. 23-26. The chief objection to this view seems to me to be 
the reference of ain-dv in the following clause to the Ionians; but the disregard of 
the parenthesis here may easily be pardoned. 
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ally be referred to 'kOrjvaiovs and AaKcoai/xoviW, which are made the 
more prominent by fikv $rj and 8c ; and we thus have a reference to 
the two wings of the Greeks in the two harbors of Salamis, which were 
lying, before they went out to the battle, precisely as they are described. 
If this view is not adopted, I think we must explain the terms "west" 
and " east " with reference to some position taken by the Persian fleet 
just after it left Phalerum on the day before the battle, when it may 
have been at first arranged in a line of which the Phoenicians occupied 
the west or northwest end. 1 

Diodorus states that the Athenians and Lacedaemonians were on the 
left Greek wing, and the Aeginetans and Megarians on the right, while 
Herodotus puts the Lacedaemonians on the right, where they belonged 
by virtue of their ^yc/jtovta. Diodorus places the Phoenicians on the 
right Persian wing opposite the Athenians, and the Ionians on the left : 
he never calls the wings east and west. 2 Rhediades 8 ingeniously 
accounts for the discrepancy about the Lacedaemonians by supposing 
that they changed places with the Aeginetans during the manoeuvres by 
which the two wings, which came from the two small bays at the same 
time, were united in one line off Cynosura just before the battle began. 2 
Herodotus mentions an Aeginetan ship attacking an Ionian ship on the 
Persian left. 4 Herodotus gives an interesting account of the time when 
the Persians had taken to flight and were sailing off to Phalerum : then 
the Athenians in the confusion rammed the enemy's ships which were 
still in the conflict, while the Aeginetans stationed themselves in the 
narrow channel, and any ships which escaped the Athenians at once fell 
into the hands of the Aeginetans. 5 The Aeginetans received the first 
honors of the sea-fight, and the Athenians the second. 6 

Both Aeschylus and Herodotus narrate the final act of the Greeks, 
who landed on Psyttaleia and put to death all the noble Persians who 



1 This seems to be what Wheeler approves in p. 132, where he says that "the 
Persian fleet is always spoken of in terms of the Attic shore against which it was 
drawn up on the day before the battle." In p. 130 he speaks of this arrangement as 
being made " in the open sea off Peiraieus." 

2 Diod. 11, 17 and 18. 

3 See Rhediades, pp. 34, 35. 

4 8, 90. 5 8, 91. 6 8,93- 
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had been landed there the day before. Herodotus mentions Aristides 
as the leader in this merciless slaughter. 1 

After the battle the Greeks towed to Salamis the wrecks which still 
remained in the bay, and prepared for another sea-fight which they 
expected would soon follow. But a west wind drove many of the 
wrecks over to the shore of Colias on the Attic coast a few miles 
southeast of Phalerum. 2 

In stating my views of the battle of Salamis in this new form, I have 
given the arguments on the chief points in greater detail than before, 
especially those which appear to me to show that none of our ancient 
authorities support the common view of the position of the Persian fleet 
along the Attic coast opposite the town of Salamis. To make this as 
clear as possible and to avoid all possibility of unfairness in presenting 
the evidence, I have given what I believe to be a true account of all 
that we find in Aeschylus and Herodotus bearing on the question at 
issue, with the full text and a translation of the important passages. 
Then follows my own account of what I believe to have been the real 
course of events during the day and night before the battle and in the 
battle itself, always referring to our two chief authorities and also to 
what is added to the testimony by Plutarch and Diodorus. I wish to 
avoid the censure cast upon my earlier paper by Wheeler, who calls it 
"rather an attempt at reconciling with the Aeschylean account two 
conflicting passages in Herodotus than any attempt at reconciling the 
two accounts taken as whole." "The account of Herodotus," he adds, 
"must be interpreted as a whole." But this process, which in my 
opinion is the only fair one, has necessarily caused repetition, which I 
have tried to avoid as much as was possible with a due regard to my 
main object. 

1 8, 95- * 8, 96. 



